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AMERICAN PAINTERS-WILLIAM HART. 




ILLIAM HART, N.A., is one of the recognised 
leaders of the American school of landscape- 
art. His work, like that of his brother James, 
whose paintings were noticed in the June number 
of the Art Journal, possesses a distinct individu- 
ality, and gives evidence of a refinement of senti- 
ment and delicacy of expression which are not ex- 
celled by any member of the school. William Hart was born in 
Paisley, Scotland, in 1822, and when nine years of age came to the 
United States with his parents. They settled in Albany, New York, 
where William was placed in the establishment of a coach-manu- 
facturer, and took his first lessons in Art from a decorator of panels. 
Decorative painting was in harmony with his taste, and he worked 
at the business several years ; but his artistic mind all this time as- 
pired to a wider field, and he began to sketch from Nature. His 



genius now rapidly developed, and from coach-painting he turned 
his attention to the decoration of window-shades as more in accord 
with his feelings, but soon abandoned that pursuit for portraiture, 
in which he met with fair success. He was eighteen years of age 
when he set up his easel as a portrait-painter. His first studio was 
in his father's wood-shed, in the city of Troy, and his terms were five 
dollars a head for bust-portraits. He generally succeeded in secu- 
ring good likenesses, and, as he has since remarked, he felt prouder 
over his first fee of five dollars, received tor painting a head, than 
for the large sums he has .received for landscape-pictures during 
his later years. Mr. Hart painted a great many portraits at this 
time. It was in 1840, and before the introduction of the daguer- 
reotype. In regard to his pictures, he says that a good likeness 
was required, and that art and technical execution were of second- 
ary consideration. 




The Path by the River. — From a Painting by William Hart. 



During this early period of his career he found it difficult to live 
on his income from portraits. It took several days to paint a head, 
owing to the number of sittings required, and the five dollars, when 
earned, only served to give him a moderate support. To meet the 
deficiency he began to paint landscapes, and these found ready pur- 
chasers, but at small prices for cash or barter. About the year 
1842 Mr. Hart, who still painted portraits in the main for a living, 
went to Michigan. He had now acquired considerable facility of 
execution, and raised his price to twenty-five dollars for a head. 
The climate of the West did not agree with him, and after "board- 
ing 'round " among his patrons, as he termed it, for nearly three 
years, he repacked his easel and returned to Albany. This was in 
1845, and fr° m this time he devoted his attention wholly to land- 
scape-art. His health continued to fail, but he worked daily at his 
easel until 1849, when, by the liberality of a friend in that city, Dr. 
Ormsby, he was enabled to visit Scotland, his native country. 



Mr. Hart remained three years abroad, and devoted his whole 
attention to out-door study. He returned to Albany in 1852, with 
renewed health and strength, and greatly benefitted by his study. 
His portfolio was filled with sketches taken in the Scottish High- 
lands and elsewhere on the British Islands, which were admirable 
in their character, and gave an influence to his pencil which was 
of lasting value. In 1853 William Hart settled in New York. He 
had for some time previous sent an occasional picture to the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, but now became a constant contribu- 
tor, and his works attracted great attention, particularly among 
artists and connoisseurs. They were at once recognised as works 
of genius. He had studied Art guided by no academic rules, and 
under no master ; hence his style was new and fresh, and, as the 
result of earnest study, at once appealed to popular favour. 

In 1855, two years after Mr. Hart settled in New York, he was 
made an associate of the National Academy of Design, and three 
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years later was elected an Academician. He is a close student, 
and has rarely allowed his name to be used in connection with any 
office in the gift of his brother Academicians. He has, however, 
repeatedly been a member of the Council of the institution. On 
the organisation of the Brooklyn Academy of Design in 1865, the 
presidency of that association was unanimously tendered him, and 
he held the position some two or three years. During this period 
he delivered his famous lecture on ' The Field and Easel,' which 
was devoted to the discussion of the principles and sympathies 
which have given distinction to landscape-art in America. 

Since that time Mr. Hart has been a member of the Council of 
the Brooklyn Art Association ; but the office, like those he had pre- 
viously held, was not of his own seeking, and he retired after a 
brief period of service, and is now enjoying the liberal fruits of a 
well-earned fame. His style is rich and glowing, and for subjects 



he prefers the brilliancy of a sunset sky or the delineations of the 
gorgeous tints of autumn foliage, or Nature in its brightest moods, 
rather than its dark and gloomy phases. His paintings in illustra- 
tion of sunset effects on the coast, particularly those drawn on the 
Island of Grand Menan, several of which he has sent from his 
easel during the past ten years, for exquisite treatment of detail, 
unity of sentiment, and fidelity, give a good idea of his poetic fancy, 
and have been recognised as among his strongest works. 

One of his most brilliant pictures painted during recent years is 
' The Last Gleam,' a large landscape composition illustrative of 
New England scenery, and given under the effect of a rich sunset 
sky. This picture we engrave, and its striking qualities have been 
faithfully reproduced. The scene is one of rare pastoral quiet — a 
vista of farming-lands bounded by ranges of hills — and in its tech- 
nical execution remarkable as a study of light and shade. The 




The Last Gleam. — From a Painting by William Hart. 



motive of the artist was the portrayal of a late sunset when the 
last rays of light, direct and reflected, are sent flashing across the 
landscape, and mingling every object within its influence, as it 
were, in one universal glow. 

To emphasise the feeling incident to the approach of evening, the 
foreground is in deep shadow and a group of cows under the 
charge of a farmer's boy appear homeward bound, but have halted, 
for the moment, to drink at a wayside pool. This line of shadow is 
sharply defined, and is in strong contrast to the glow which per- 
vades the middle ground, and radiates over hill and dale beyond. 
On the left there is a brilliant gleam, lighting up the tree-tops, 
and their dark masses are in turn strongly defined against the 
golden-toned sky. To the right each farm-cottage, as it nestles in 
a setting of vines, catches the gleam, and lends an additional quota 
of brilliancy to the general glow. Again, in the foreground this 
glow is repeated, as it is reflected in the pool where the cattle are 
drinking, and throws their dark bodies in strong relief. 



The sky is partly covered with masses of cloud cumuli which 
catch the rays of the setting sun as they are sent flashing athwart 
its broad expanse from the horizon-line to the zenith, and is toned in 
harmony with the landscape. The subject is admirably composed, 
and its quiet expression of sentiment and rich tones of colour give 
evidence of mature study, and as an expression of the beautiful 
in Nature it is creditable to the heart as well as the genius of the 
artist. 

The pendant is entitled 'The Path by the River,' a midsummer 
afternoon scene on the Esopus. It was in the last exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, and was one of the most carefully- 
finished pictures in the collection. The sky is particularly clear 
and brilliant, and its gradations of colour are of the most re- 
fined and tender character. Like 'The Last Gleam,' there is 
a broad mass of shadow thrown across the foreground, which 
gives additional value and brilliancy to the sunlit meadows in the 
distance. 



